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“FOR THEIR 


R SAKES I SANCTIFY MYSELF.” 

B\ r Miss Simon. 

• He are strenuously set on one point of 
SO surely as our mind. minds are working 

s,„dy, as surely do we find that ort for ^ 

on similar hues S.nce I “ P r!ne> shall I call it, ot 

present paper I have ork over an d over again 

^plf-training* in face ot our me-w . 

almost every thoughtful address or art.de ,n magazme 
or newspaper. The thing is in the air once more. It 
always has been here, always will be, as is the manner 
of such things ; but we do not feel it, or is it that these 
things do not assert themselves, either until some person in 
dire need sees, feels and insists upon our seeing and feeling 
with him. We are familiar with this fact in art, in science 
and in ethics. The world needed to enjoy the subtilties of 
a Turner. John Ruskin felt, saw, and he must needs make 
all the world see and feel. In science needs and names 
rush in upon one as one writes. In ethics it is the same. 
In education, even the present somewhat wearing Education 
Bill is no exception to this rule. 

While pondering as to the form this paper must take, the 
Philomathic Society held its meeting in Liverpool, Sir Oliver 
Lodge being the guest of the evening. In his speech I found 
what I sought : the recognition of personal responsibility in 
all matters appertaining to human progress and development. 
I fear we are shirking just this burden of responsibility. 
W e all work, in fact the desire for work is almost at fever 
,heat amongst us; but are we not unwilling to bear this 
burden, this necessary weight of responsibility ? “ I will do 

] amount wor k you like, but I won’t be responsible.” 

in 6 ’. even ^ lllis * s our danger, at any rate we see it, and 
seemg t e battle is half won, the victory is not far off. 

land r J me T 16 Sir ° Hver Lod ^ e ’ s words : “ Just as the 
lack of ! T f ° r lab ° Ur ’ and a S ric ulture is hampered for 
many avem m f ’ P ersona ^ care > so it is at present with the 
A great numb^ deVelo P ment whi <* are open to this nation, 
be possible bv^ 0 lm P rovements ar e possible, are seen to 

^fi^^r^TY 5 fixed aheadi but tbey 

& ' l slowly, because there are few who 
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will take them up, few who will train th* , 
them up effectively, Training must emselves to take 
Education is in the air, and it ha , our watc hword. 

people even yet suspect.” S & mean ’ n & deeper then 

The speaker would be the last „i • 
thought— he is only directing our attention ° nglnallty for his 
truth, contained in the spirit of the i m ° re t0 the 
chosen as the title for this pape r -tLt • ^ 1 have 
the mind of the first Man Who stand ^^i! 7 flooded 
work, realized the relation ’between it a"d Him; foM,e!l 
sakes, for its sake, I sanctify, set myself apart 
Training, Sir Oliver Lodge declares, is to be our watchword • 
training, the putting of ourselves to school : the result-thai 
illumination, which 1 have called the realizing of the relation 
which exists between ourselves and our work. That this 
training is as old as history needs no argument. The names 
of great leaders, whether in the dominion of thought or 
action, occur to us, and the same truth concerning each 
obtains, namely, that between the realization and its 
consequence there interposes a time of training, a period of 
testing. Our own lives teach us this ; and that just in so far 
as we have been obedient or disobedient to the Heavenly 
vision, our work has been an intelligent or an ignorant 
achievement. I use the word intelligent because it is the 
word I need ; for I believe that if our work is done as we 
mean it to be done, because we have decided that it is the 
right way to do it, though, on reviewing it we see it weak in 
places where we deemed it strong, even at times wrong where 
we meant it to be right ; then I believe, nay, have proved that 
its strength has been greater than its weaknesses, its right- 
doing has over-topped its mistakes. But the happy-go-lucky 
workman who is now right by good luck, now wrong by the 
same irresponsible god outside the machine, the hay and 
stubble of his labour suggest anything rather than beauty 
and durability. 

I his attitude of the mind towards the work of life is the 
principle which underlies, which, indeed, is the raison d ct>e 
of the Association to which we belong and whose interests 
have brought us together to-day. This fact is too obvious to 
require more than a passing mention. 

Having, therefore, realized that, here are we and here is 
our work ; how about the sanctifying, the setting apart of 
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~ ’ . h „ adequate and set apart 

ourselves for i. 1 The tool m«s« w not paint a picture 

for just the work .t has to do sha „ we> pare nts and 

with the chisel of the scuipu, ^ the angel imprisoned 
teachers, paint our picture.^ ^ stubborn ma rble unless we 
within the block of co task. 

are adequate-set a par for ) ^ ^ ^ , where are we 

And how is this set ng P b( . lie ved that the mere 

to begin! We have al at parents is sufficient 

fact of two young creat iration ,_ nay I [ almost fear 

preparation, or snail I y £ , ess fata i delusions have 
this belief has survive q^ 1v the other day I came 

suffered a well-deserve _ . , on the wife and mother, 

across, in an otherwise hdpfiU article - ^ ^ ga2ing for 

rt^Ts7timeffito the face of her new-born babe, and so gazing 

Pointed into ^ 

Not for one moment would I dare ” 1 . , 

With deepest reverence of the effect of that first look into the 
face of her first-born, even upon the most thoughtless young 
mother, but it is only the beginning of this sanctifying and 
need never go farther than a gracious, most sacred emotion. 
In many cases, however, I know it has been the unveiling of 
the heavenly vision, to which, being obedient, the whole after- 
life of the mother has been a sanctifying process. 

Here I find myself compelled to cease these pleasant 
generalizations, and come to closer quarters with my subject. 
This I do with extreme diffidence, as whatever I say regarding 
the attitude of parents towards this preparation of themselves 
for the sacred work to which they are consecrated, I still speak 
as an outsider, as one who looks on, not as one who knows. 
Lt the same time the attitude of the teacher is, in so many 
the counterpart of that of the parent that, by virtue 
than thirty years’ study and practice, I am perhaps 
tion at anv rate to give the result of that c 
le shrinking from the didactic 


li we same ume tne attitude ot tne teacher is, in so 
aspects, the counterpart of that of the parent that, by virtue 
f more than thirty years’ study and practice, I am perhaps 
1 a position at any rate to give the result of that observation 
) others, and, while shrinking from the didactic in its more 
ggressive forms, give some little help to both parents and 
-achers, not so much as to how they should train those com- 

utted to their charge, but as to how they — we, must train 
arselves. 


rselves. 

spoke just now of the close relationship between the, 
■rent and the teacher in respect of this duty of self-culture— 
ion, w at you will ; but is it not true that the parent is 
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the teacher before everything else ? T 
and mothers really mean it when they ^ Whether fath ers 

under any circumstances, could theuL & ° ? tten Say that - "ever 

do, I regret to say, and a nursery fullTf 660 teachers - S °me 
cries aloud in attestation of the truth u " tau g ht little ones 
many say it because they have not vet ° \ Q assertlon - But 
their relation to the work thev hf rea '' Zed ,hemsel ''« or 
S ake of argument let u S take ,1 Fm 
mother who have not yet looked themselves i^the fare’ fT* 
not mean each other, but themselves, and asked the question 

Am I prepared, trained for the work 1 have undertake ’ 
to do r r his question must be asked, yes, and answered too 
by every father, mother and teacher for himself and herself’ 
alone with (rod and his or her own separate individuality. 

Suppose the reply be in the negative, then permit me 
parenthetically to ask what would be said 'of a surgeon or a 
physician who should have to ask himself this question after 
he had attempted an operation or stood baffled by the bedside 
of a patient r 

Yet thousands of men and women have had no more training 
for the sacred office of teacher than that which dire necessity 
or love for children provides. And who shall count the 
number of those who dare to enter into the holy estate of 
matrimony, give children to the house and life with no more 
training for the post of supreme teacher, other than that 
afforded by love for each other? God grant there be that; 
love at any rate is a holy thing, and teaches much. 

But to return to the young mother who asks this question 
as she looks for the first time into the inscrutable face of her 
first-born, and is obliged to confess that she holds no certifi- 
cate to prove herself to have had a training which will enable 
her to deal with the question now staring her in the face. 
She knows that it is not the child who needs the training so 
much as herself ; the training of the child will arise out other 
own consecration, santification for the work. And as she 
looks at, and feels the tiny presence beside her, the resolution 
is taken : “Bor thy sake I will sanctify myself. How to begin r 
I daresay you will not follow me or rather not quite agree 
with me, when I say that the first lesson the mother has to 
learn is the nature of love. Now, love is inherent, the very 
essence of motherhood. I shall, I know, be told that I have 
proved myself an outsider, for what can I know of mother- 
love r But let that pass ! 
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as a 


n . ]sn ot so much an emotion 
7" its highest, its nobles ' ’ huse d, that almost undis- 


covered quantity, i» but like poetry, it needs 

which is finest and most beaut- ’ ssion , lest by its very 
a restraining band upon it the real too far into the ideal, 
inspiration it carry „ ade perfect, that quality as 

Perfect love, or better, „ which becomes the very 

distinguished from met indeed _is not irresponsible, 

breath of our > lfe - ol l‘ ol ion does not reason ; can give no 
as is mere emotion. Ern , uncha llenged, and unre- 
account of its act all * d (his free wi ld thing and 

strained. But a ha intellect asserts itself, 

reason ascends the throne tte ^ ^ satisfy the 

and, having dect e oj of the mo tive behind the 

'T This condition if not reached at once, on the spur of the 
aC nt or even by a determined act of will ; it is the out- 
cTe of long and patient self-culture, until that habit of mind 
is formed which enables us to take our stand without hesita- 
tion on the right side, and that instinctively ; and, although 
avoiding all appearance of dogmatism or obstinacy, remain 
firm to our decision. Love thus perfected becomes the 
dominant factor, the essential element in our character ; 
the result of experience, self-knowledge, and conviction : its 
outward and visible signs — clearness of insight, unswerving 
justice, infinite patience, and undying hopefulness. 

I know that, here, I am open to the charge of neglecting 
the very nature of our constitution, namely temperament. 
But what about temperament r Surely the calmer and more 
evenly balanced dispositions, as well as the emotional, are a 
matter of temperament, a condition for which we are no more 
responsible than we are for the fact of our being in the world 
at all. And we are met too often when discussing these 
things by the cant quotation, “ No man can jump over his own 
shadow. Certainly not, nor do we wish him to waste time 
in attempting the feat, ihe acceptance of this creed of 
helplessness in the matter of temperament is fatal. The 
opposite attitude towards this birthright of ours is hardly less 
destructive, although more deserving of respect, as it almost 
a ways proceeds from a desire to take the building up of our 
c aracter in a serious spirit. I mean the belief that our 
emperament is our enemy and must be subdued — well-nigh 
’ at ab costs. I wonder whether this is one of 



human nature s many guesses 
meaning of the “ Fall ” ? 


wide 


mark, 


How much hard fighting, often „nn. 
caused some of us, it would be hard t C6SSary ’ this bel >ef has 
inevitable factor in our complex consHo-V BUt What is this 
into the world with us, and on leaving tl0n ’ whlch comes 
and which, so far as poor weak eves rl ’ 1S Str ° ng in death > 
eternity differentiate you from me and » S T WlU throu & hout 
God Almighty's intelligences? Surely J° m ever V oth er of 
(spiritual, intangible), therefore so diffiL of t J 7 matGrial 
which each individual is endowed and out re f ment with 

master of his fate, has, craftsma^e ul 

having realized what this thing is which"? themotto ptZ 
of al lour words and actions, respect the discovery, look U Z 
this thing as a friend to be understood, to be yoked to our 
mtelhgeut will power, and as friend and servant to be treated 
with that patience and consideration the true friend and 
faithful servant deserve; not closing our eyes to its 
weaknesses, not cloaking its offences, but extending to it the 
same patient forbearance, the same generous consideration 
which friend must extend to friend and master to servant in 
the days when the clouds hang low, and failure, not success, 
threatens our work. 

Under this treatment the merely emotional love becomes 
the perfect. We all know how this untrained emotional 
temperament acts in the home and in the school. The parent 
or the teacher has discovered a grave fault in the child ; the 
culprit is convicted of the offence, is reasoned with, admon- 
ished, declares his or her regret, “ I am sorry, I will never do 
11 again,” the kiss of forgiveness is given and the episode 
closed. Oh, how easy this is for us, how ineffective with the 
little offender ! We have an emotional nature, untrained, 
unprepared for the strain imposed upon judge and prisoner at 
the bar, so the case is hurried over, the sun shines again, skies 
are blue overhead, and peace, for a time, reigns in nursery 
and schoolroom. 

I do not suggest modes of treatment in the training of our 
children, but urge with what power I have at my command, 
the necessity for preparedness on the part of parents and 
teachers. Even if I had to enter upon the question I could 
give little help. The case cited, the first of a type which 
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. j in m anv different ways by 
presen, ed itself, would be ,rea ^ not bl , by that 

the competent teacher, For - t . g merely to state a 

supreme teacher the jo ^ parent or teacher would 
truism to say that no c F ^ ^ children G n the same 
ever dream of training 

lines. , heart-breaking moan from the 

We have all hear wrong while other children 

parents of children who have gone ^ ^ had the same 

tz vssai a 

' h H«T'htlre, h ctn we look for anything less than failure 
if we attempt ,0 give all the children of one family or school 
the same training? In this, of course, the supreme difficulty 
lies The soil is ready to our hand, the possibilities, lying 
dormant within it, are infinite, but only he who has trained 
his eye to detect those possibilities and his hand to till the 
soil will reap the golden harvest. 

I said just now that the first lesson we learn in the school 
in which we sanctify ourselves for this work, is a right 
conception of love. I ought to have said that it is the last as 
surely as it is the first ; for, if perfect love finds its final 
expression in clearness of insight, unswerving justice, infinite 
patience and undying hopefulness, what more is needed 
to make us ready for service ? Clearness of insight, that 
faculty which like the physical eye grows as we cultivate it, 
and which, in its perfection, means almost instinct, certainly 
sympathy, and all those illuminating qualities bordering on 
revelation of the unseen and spiritual. What a power in the 
hands of the wise and loving ! Unswerving justice, that 
sterner grace, the judgment-seat before which the wrong-doer 
stands self-convicted, the righteous self-acquitted, for has not 
e c ear eyed insight of the judge detected the wrong and 

tart^wVi’ 6 ^ ,e r I n fi n i te patience, that heavenly 

hurrvina v '' eary in waiting long for results, never 

devT/’ h g6tting ’ WilHng l ° l6t ° Ur charaCtel ‘ 

as the husband° Un lneS ’ bUt eVer watcbin g the development 

for the “ts Of the earth with 
and, as an atmosnh ^ earted Patience, which is Nature’s; 
Perhaps after all ^ Undying hopefulness. 

the quality which is the most 
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difficult of cultivation; for here tem 

in the matter that in the sanguine' has such a share 
ness becomes almost a vice. It ’ UOyant nat ure hopeful- 
trained to service, to carelessness^ Umly leads ’ when not 
am not sure whether the irrenre^iLi n °- t0 lndifferen ce. I 
hopelessly irritating subject than e ,° ptlmist be n °t a more 
and hopelessly depressing pessimist heavy lade n 

hopefulness must be sane and weliffiala^cedT ‘ ha ‘. ” ay be ' 
shine, overcast at times, but alwavs tW ’ the ,^ adlant sun - 
never mistaken for anything else - a ^ ®f sdy recalled, 
night, the inherent stre^f ^ ^ 

it has believed. We love people, how often"?* fortheb 
v.r tues but because of their eternal, reasonabk hopefulness 
,ust because they are happy and we love to bask in the 
warmth of them sunny nature. Such an attitude towards 
our life work is surely worth striving after. Albeit the 
lessons are hard, and the education is never complete, for 
there is no finishing school here, the learning goes on 
to the very end, until the shadows lengthen, and the sun 
shall go down behind the hill and the labourer’s task 
be done, well done, because we leave behind us those for 
whose sake we have sanctified ourselves; — others who, 
tenderly remembering our labours, continue the line of those 
who live for the future of the race, for the building up 
of a wider and mightier empire than the world has yet con- 
ceived, wherein peace and goodwill are no mere Christmas 
greeting, but a divinely ordered condition of life. As I write 
of labour ended, the goal reached, and the blessed succession 
of workers, the words of Matthew Arnold as he stood one 
autumn evening before the grave of his father in Rugby 
Chapel occur to me. Nothing could put more effectively 
what I have been trying to say this afternoon. 

lhomas Arnold, perfect father and model teacher, lies at 
rest, “ His work well done, his crown well won, and the son 
sees it all. 

“There thou dost lie, in the gloom 
Of the autumn evening. But ah 1 
That word, gloom, to my mind 
Brings thee back, in the light 
Of thy radiant vigour, again; 

In the gloom of November we passd 
Days not dark at thy side ; 
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Seasons iinp ^‘!' Cheerfulness 3 " clear. 

Of thy buoyant cheer ^ ^ 

Such thou wasF d think 

O strong soul, by what shore 

Tarriest thou now? Fc »r that 

Surely, has not been left 
Somewhere, surely, aiar, 

In the sounding labour-house vast 
Of being, is practised that strength, 
Zealous, beneficent, firm 

Yes ! in some far shining sphere, 
Conscious or not of the past, 

Still thou performest the word 

Of the Spirit in whom thou dost live— 

Prompt, unwearied, as here ! 

Still thou upraisest with zeal 
The humble good from the ground, 
Sternly repressest the bad I 
Still, like a trumpet, dost rouse 
Those who with half-open eyes 
Tread the border-land dim 
’Twixt vice and virtue; reviv’st, 
Succourest ! — this was thy work, 

This was thy life upon earth. 

— Thou would’st not alone 
Be saved, my father! alone 
Conquer and come to thy goal, 

Leaving the rest in the wild. 

We were weary, and we 
Fearful, and we in our march 
Fain to drop down and to die. 

Still thou turnedst, and still 
Beckonedst the trembler, and still 
Gavest the weary thy hand. 

If, in the paths of the world, 

Stones might have wounded thy feet, 
loil or dejection have tried 
Thy spirit, of that we saw 
Nothing— to US thou was still 
heerful and helpful and firm! 

Therefore to thee it was given 
Many to save with thyself- 

n!! d r at , the end of thy day, 

Oh faithful shepherd ! to come 

-ringing thy sheep in thy hand." 
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* ES0LE club papers 

By W. g. Collingwood. 

Hi' flower studies in thr t. 

The leaves have not yet come ° SCH °° L 

wait a while before proceeding ' Tl ^ trees ’ and we must 
But we can lead up to them ami n h ^ StUdies of foliage 
by some careful watching of the ° Urselves fo r them, 

plant life. Any small ground orT™ *"<? S,mpler kinds of 
study, provided that you get it with fl ° Wer Wil1 do for 

In town, you can buy TorZl g J° Und il ^ rows on. 
any part of the country you can dm ^ * feW pence ; in 
by the wayside. Then set it in a g s hall UP your 2 arden > or 
square, or in a little trav or dkh 1 !° W box about a loot 

weed and grass a^row ' ’ a °" ? ' V " h SUch tuf,s ° f , "oss, 

tangled sC s - 

tha as it stand 8 ? W “ h ' April ' S en ^ eavour ” — and transfer 
1 at as stands into your tray. 

JT Wl11 n0 ^ bave a blt °f Nature brought indoors. No 

Wlnd and wintr y weather, can prevent your quiet 

- y. The roots can be watered, and they will keep fresh as 
long as they are needed. In that alone they have a great 
d vanta & e over a cut posy, which droops or withers only too 
SOO "\ And a cut Posy is not quite natural. Our first object 
ln 1 lls ^ ess °n is to observe and note down in the frankest 
manner the radiating lines of growth, the springing curves of 
' e > the way the plant comes out of the earth, and the poise of 
t e ilower upon its stalk ; much of this is lost when flowers 
are Picked and put in w-ater. More than that, we may 
reasonably expect a charm and an interest in Nature’s own 
arrangement of her decorative objects ; in her harmonious 
composition of differently shaped and variously tinted leaves; 
in her economy of exciting colour, — for flowers do not grow 
in bouquets, but in constellations. These traits of character 
and turns of behaviour are family secrets among flowers, 
revealed only to their friends : and you know them well only 
when you know them at home. 


